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THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 


The character represented in our frontis- 
piece this week, is one of which much has 
been written, and of which we may enter- 
iain some erroneous conceptions, if we 
take our ideas of it from the writings of the 
poets, or the eulogiums of those prose 
writers who admire the days of chivalry, 
and the gloom of the Dark Ages. The 
barbarians who overthrew the Roman em- 
pire, and occupied Europe, a few centuries 
after the Christian era, introduced a new 
order of things. The leaders, who had 
gained the control of the countries by de- 
stroying or subduing their opponents, paid 
their chief officers by giving them large 
tracts of land, on condition that each should 
appear again in the field with a certain 
number of troops, whenever called out for 
their assistance. In case of rebellion or 
neglect to obey, he forfeited his possessions, 
and was promptly driven from them by a 
new favorite. 


These chiefs had officers to whom 
they assigned portions of their estates on 
the same conditions; and these again to 
their subordinates, until all the common 
soldiers were provided for, each occupying 
a small piece of ground so long as he proved 
faithful to his superior, and he to his, &c., 
unless dispossessed in an unfortunate war 
with some common enemy. Various-du- 
ties and privileges, connected with this ge- 
neral system, were established, differing 
in the different parts of Europe and often 
in different parts of the same country: but 
the general results were much the same, so 
far as they related to the division of ranks 
and the condition of society. The lord or 
baron was a petty prince, his castle was a 
little palace and fortress, his wife was a kind 
of queen, his family virtually royal, his 
power often great, and sometimes almost 
unlimited. Of course the female character 
had great opportunity to display itself in so 
commanding a position ; and we find in the 
history of the succeeding ages, some ladies 
exhibiting remarkable traits, and performing 
deeds worthy of attention, or, as some say, 
of admiration, and beyond a parallel in 
other times, and other states of society. 


But these are the pictures drawn by po- 
ets, and are no doubt as worthy of our con- 
fidence as many other of their descriptions, 
made centuries after their subjects lived, 
and with little but fancy for their founda- 
tion. If the female character was really 
so exalted and refined under the feudal sys- 
tem, why have we so few evidences of it ? 
Why have we none of their intellectual 
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productions handed down to us by admiring 
generations? Alas! they could neither 
read nor write; and, alas! alas! they, 
with others, were victims of a system most 
adverse to their true refinement! ‘They 
could dress and display their beauty in 
public; they could treat their retainers 
with pride and disdain, or with grace and 
condescension ; they could exercise femi- 
nine virtues or feelings; they were able 
to act on a more extensive scale than others: 
but let their admirers tell us how it was 
possible for them to acquire that intelligence 
and true refinement, that polished and well- 
formed character, which our times and cir- 
cumstances offer to their sex. 


Few modern writers have labored so 
hard and so long to commend the institu- 
tions of feudalism to the public taste as Sir 
Walter Scott. If we recall some of his 
sketches of female characters, scattered in 
his works, we shall perceive evidence of 
the extreme dearth of materials which he 
found in his attempts to make anything tru- 
ly great, or to the eye of present times, 
exalted or refined. Even in their most fa- 
vorable state, the females of the feudal 
ages were either pent up in their castles, 
which were such abodes as we have de- 
scribed in Vol. 1, No. 29 of this magazine, 
(p. 449,) or exposed to the unfavorable at- 
mosphere of the court, which was some- 
times rude and savage, sometimes luxurious 
and vicious, but always ignorant and far 
removed from true refinement. 


We can hardly realize how our minds 
are filled with interesting poetical associa- 
tions connected with ruinous castles, until 
we begin to travel in Europe ; then, whe- 
ther we deliberately turn to the review of 
the true pictures given us by history, or 
contrast our own views with those of per- 
sons accustomed to contemplate those ob- 
jects from their childhood, our illusions be- 
gin to vanish. Our“ castle-building ” seems 
to have wasted our time, and perverted our 
taste ; and it is very probable that we shall 
return home at least partially cured of a 
mania, which our situation in a new coun- 
try, surrounded by books relating to old 
ones, has made very extensive, 

Ruinous castles are doubtless picturesque, 
and many of them are associated with his- 
torical events and personages well worth 
knowing: but, after contemplating and 
even sketching a scene, and reading, with 
new interest, authentic relations respecting 
it, let us not indulge in false and delusive vi- 
sions of fancied happiness or refinement. 


(To be continued.) 
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A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE SCHOOL 





Is very beautifully described by S. 5S. 
Prentice—who was once a monarch of a 
school himself—in his late address, deliver- 
ed before the New England Society of New 
Orleans.— 


“Behold yonder simple building near 
the crossing of the village roads! It is 
small and ot rude construction, but it stands 
in a pleasant and quiet spot. 


A magnificent old elm spreads its broad 
arms above, and seems te lean towards it, 
as a strong man bends to shelter and pro- 
tect a child. A brook runs through the 
meadow near, and hard by there is an 
orchard—but the trees have suffered much 
and bear no fruit, except upon the most re- 
mote and inaccessible branches. From 
within its walls comes a busy hum, such as 
you may hear from a disturbed bee hive.— 
Now peep through yonder window, and 
you will see a hundred children, with rosy 
cheeks, mischievous eyes and demure faces, 
all engaged, or pretending to be so, in their 
little lessons. It is the public school—the 
free, the common school—provided by law; 
open to all; claimed from the community 
as a right, and accepted as a bounty. 

Here the children of the rich and poor, 
high and low, meet upon perfect equality, 
and commence under the same auspices the 
race of life. Here the sustenance of the mind 
is served up to all alike, as the Spartans 
served their food upon the public table — 
Here young ambition climbs his little lad- 
der, and boyish genius plumes his half. 
fledged wing. From among those laugh- 
ing children will go forth the men who are 
to control the destinies of their age and 
country ; the statesman whose wisdom is 
to guide the senate ; the poet who will take 
captive the hearts of the people, and bind 
them together with immortal song—the 
philosopher, who, boldly seizing upon the 
elements themselves, will compel them to 
his wishes, and, through new combinations 
of their primal laws, by some great dis. 
covery, revolutionize both art and science. 

That common school is New England’s 
fairest boast — the brightest jewel that 
aloras her brow. The principle that soci- 
«.y is bound to provide for its members edu- 
cation, as well as protection, so that none 
need be ignorant except from choice, is the 
most important that belongs to modern 
philosophy. It is essential to a republican 
government. Universal education is not 
only the best and surest, but the only sure 
fyundation for free institutions. ‘True liber- 
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ty is the child of knowledge; she pines 
away and dies in the arms of ignorance. 

Honor, then, to the early fathers of New 
England, from whom came the spirit which 
has built a school-house by every sparkling 
fountain, and bids all come as freely to the 
one as to the other! 





Remarkable Discovery.—Last June a 
man named Edmund Dougan, residing on 
lot 17, in the 4th concession of the Town- 
ship of Nottawasaga, in the County of 
Simcoe, discovered on the lot he occupies, 
asunken hole in the earth, having the re- 
semblance of asmall pond of water, or low 
fen. It was situated on a rising ground 
in the forest, which he was engaged in 
clearing, preparatory to cultivation. The 
roots of the trees had spread over the marsh ; 
and many of considerable thickness were 
cut away by the occupant of the lot and 
his assistants. 


Dougan’s son on stooping to drink out of 
the hole, discovered some bones in it, which 
caused a further examination, which ulti- 
mately led to the discovery of a very large 
quantity of human bones, including between 
5 and 600 skulls. They also found about 
40 lbs. of brass; several brass kettles, in 
a decayed state, and several hatchets. 


In about a month after the occurrence 
above narrated, a similar hole was dis- 
covered by Mr. William Thompson, on the 
third lot in the same concession and town. 
ship, which being examined by Mr. Thomp- 
son and his neighbors, was found to con- 
tain eleven copper kettles, each of which 
would hold about nine pails of water. 
ight of the kettles were found as perfect 
as when made, and the other three were 
much corroded. In this hole were also dis- 
covered 10 or a dozen sea shells, and a 
large quantity of pipe clay buttons. ‘The 
holes are situated about one mile anda half 
from each other, with the North Branch of 
the Nottawasaga river dividing them.— 
Brockville Statesman. 
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Massachusetts—T his state was settled in 
1620, by English; acceded to the Union 
in February, 1788; capital, Boston. One 
year’s residence in the State and payment 
of a state or county tax, gives the right to 
vote to every male citizen of 21 years and 
upwards, excepting the paupers and fper- 
sons under guardianship. Area, 7,800 
square miles. Population in 1840, 737,- 
693. 
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A PICTURE OF THE HEART. 
Written for the American Penny Magazine. 


One of the most remarkable discoveries of 
any age, ancient or modern, is that of the 
Daguerreotype; by which, by the agency of 
light, a perfect likeness of an individnal, or 
a perfect resemblance of any inanimate ob- 
ject, or scene of nature, is, in a few seconds, 
transferred in a permanent form to a metallic 
plate. This is probably the most perfect 
means of picture-making extant, and conse- 
quently the most wonderful. 


But how much more wonderful a discovery 
would that be, which would lay before our 
eyes, not a copy of the external features but 
a true representation of the human heart— 
the heart in Daguerreotype! What a power- 
ful instrument would that be, which should 
expose to view that which has been so Se- 
curely guarded from human sight, which is 
locked up in the inmost recesses of the hu- 
man breast, and was never perfectly known 
even by its possessor! ‘There, in your hand, 
on that plate of silver, is spread out a human 
heart—a human character—a real man. No 
external substance, no body envelopes it in 
its deceiving folds, to cloud over, conceal, or 
to tell a false tale: there it stands in the 
clear light of day. There are its sins, its 
wicked acts, its evil intentions, its unhallowed 
thoughts, all that is vile and destructive in the 
heart. There are its virtues :—benevolence, 
self-sacrifice, self-denial, love —all that makes 
the heart pure and sacred. ‘There is no hiding 
of faults, no false display of virtues. ‘There 
they stand, each in its proper place, and ac- 
cording to its true degree, scorning and bid- 
ding defiance todeception, Whata discovery 
this would be! What achange it would pro- 
duce in the world! How many unjust acts 
would we find we had committed towards 
one we now discover to be innocent: how 
many wrong opinions of character held! 
We had always considered this bad man, this 
hypocrite, perfectly gq and true; and, on 
the other hand, how often have we condemned 
as base and despicable, this pure and lovely 
character! Harbor no longer that ill will 
against your neighbor: he is not your enemy, 
as you now see. That deed which excited 
your anger against him, was meant and done 
for your good. Recall the harsh word you 
uitered to that unoffending being, which 
brought the tear to her eye. Little did you 
think, at the time, of the mjustice which you 
now perceive that you were doing her. Take 
from that man, who is even now working 
your ruin, your misplaced confidence; and 
restore it to him who, you thought, was plot- 
ting your downfall, but who, in secret, was 
your sincerest friend. 

Such a discovery, 1 repeat, would indeed 
make a new world of this. Men would put 
on in reality new characters, so far as their 
real self is concerned. ‘Their position, their 
influence, their standing in the world would 
be entirely changed. ‘They would present 
themselves to one another as different beings. 
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Those who were friends would now see how 
totally opposite and uncongenial are their 
characters ; and enemies who now see each 
oiher “face to face,” would soon become 
true friends, Many that are “last would be 
first, and the first last.” With what surprise 
and wonder, would we read the characters 
of others; and, with what still greater as- 
tonishment and confusion, would many see 
themselves pictured forth! The world would 
receive a shock, from which it would not in 
a long time recover. Its whole machiner 

would be broken, and would requirea thévongh 
reorganization, before it could again be set in 
motion. 

And if this be true, if such be the real ef- 
fects which would follow a discovery of the 
characters of others, i what a deceptive 
world, in this respect, do we live; what 
Strangers are we to one another; and what a 
false index is this outward form! The come- 
ly visage, the winning smile or manners, how 
often may they conceal the fiendish heart; 
or the naturally severe and harsh, the angel- 
ic? ‘The human characier must of all things 
be the most difficult to become acquainted 
with ; and he who would pass judgment upon 
it, whether for its good or its evil, must have 
long and closely studied his subject. Often 
do we see traits of character displayed, in 
hearts with which we have always thought 
ourselves well conversant, of the existence 
of which we were wholly ignorant, and 
which have taken us by surprise! It has 
been said by a distinguished divine, that “we 
litthe Know how bad some good men are, and 
how good some bad men are ;” and perhaps 
the contrary of this may be true: that many 
good men are far better, and many bad men 
are far worse than we think they are. The 
heart, for wise and good purposes, has been 
carefully barred and veiled to mortal eyes; 
and it therefore behoves us to walk humbly 
and uprightly with “Our Father which art 
in Heaven,” in the hope that hereafter we 
may receive the crown of true glorv, in that 
place where the heart is free from all wicked 
and deceitiul things. 





Caulion.—Never use Blue Ink—We have 
this moment received a letter from a friend 
in Alabama, which was written with blue 
ink. It bears date July 21, and has been ful] 
long enough in reaching its destination; and 
in obedience to the daw which requires the 
mails, at an enormous expense, to be con- 
veyed In covered carriages, it has been wet 
through and through, leaving but faint traces 
of the contents. Had the letter been penned 
with Black Ink, it would have stood the test 
of the soaking which all letters must occa- 
sionally receive, so long as mail contractors 
are permitted to use the mails as a covering 
for the baggage of stage passengers ! 

We commend to the notice of our friends 
throughout the country the Black Ink of 
Messrs. Maynard & Noyes, Boston. It jis 


’ better than we have ever seen, and is for sale 


in all parts of the country.—Bellos. Falls Ga. 
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‘Greece in 1814: ora Greek’s Return to 
his Native Land.” 


BY THEODORE DWIGHT, Jf. 


(Contmued from Vol. 1, page 12.) 





CHAP. XIII. 


Samos.—Recollections of the Turkish inva- 
sion.—The approach of the enemy’s fleet.— 
Terror of the inhabitants.—The author and 
his family fly to the mountains.—<Appear- 


ance of a deliverer.—Reflections. 


Crowds of people were moving in all di- 
rections ; and numerous difficulties occurred 
in carrying their plans into operation.— 
Through some mistake or delay, in conse- 
quence of some misfortune or other, I found 
myself left behind with one of my brothers. 
The time had passed—the vessel had sailed. 
My father had left us in charge of a friend 
who was to see to our embarkation, while he 
superintended the movements of the rest of 
the family and such effects as he could take 
We were left behind; but hap- 
pily we were not without guides and protect- 
ors. I was not quite ten years of age: but 
the memory of that day, and of many that 
followed, is distinctly preserved. Some kind 
neighbors took us under their charge, and 


with him. 


made us accompany them to a vessel in which 
they designed to escape toa safer place. We 
entered it, but were delayed in leaving the 
island. We sailed along the coast, and stop- 
ped ata place near its northern extremity, 
where our fears were relieved by the news 
that the enemy had given up their intention 
and that we should remain unmolested. We 
therefore returned, and hoped we should re- 
main 


for some weeks in security, though 


still separated from the rest of the family. 


At length, after many rumors and tales of 
war had at different times reached and ex- 
cited the inhabitants of our little town, a se- 
cond powerful Turkish fleet made their ap- 
pearance in sight of vur island, and all the 
inhabitants become engrossed with apprehen- 
sions for themselves. Ottoman ships were 
seen coming from the opposite coast of Asia 
Minor. There they had received hordes of 
Turks, prepared to land and subject the 
Samiots. The fate of the wretched Scio was 
before us; for we had no way of retreat from 
our ‘sland. Our only hope was in taking re- 
fuge in the mountains, where we might pos- 
sibly escape the hands of our savage and 
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uusparing enemies, or where we might be 
able to prolong our liberty or our lives buta 
few days longer, than if we should remain 
on the shore. Our family returned. 


Our neighbors and townsmen were soon 


seen proceeding from their homes, and as- 
cending the hills. Old and young, rich and 
poor, male and female, wingled together, and 
hastened from their houses to seek the most 
remote and secluded 


lands. 


retreats in the high- 
Our arrangements were soon made, 
and our family also were on the road for our 
favorite mountain farm. ‘Those of us who 
were able to take anything with us, loaded 
ourselves with articles of value, and such 
household effects as we could most readily 
transport; and thus we joined the sad and 
terrified groups who formed the long proces- 
sion to the hills. On reaching the spot, ar- 
rangements were soon made for the accom- 
modation of the family; and, leaving my 
mother and sisters, | returned with my father 
and some of my brothers, to snatch a few 
more articles from our deserted habitation, 
from the threatening hands of the Turks.— 
We went and returned in safety. The ene- 
my’s ships were still in our waters, and 
threatened ai immediate debarkation, but 
still, lor some reason, delayed, We saw 
their immense hulks moving up and down, 
going and returning, tacking and tacking 
again, without any apparent reason. Again 
we set out for the town; and, without mo- 
lestation or accident, deposited another col- 


lection of our effects at our mountain home. 


In the morning we found the Turkish fleet 
still sailing up and down the coast; and that 
day also they made no attempt to land, al- 
though the shore was open to them, and no 
On the 
third day our attention was unexpectedly at- 
tracted by the sudden appearance of a small 
number of merchant vessels, which ap- 
proached the town and anchored not far 
from the shore. From the first moment we 
well knew they were Greeks: their graceful 
models, their white sails and their skilful 
manoeuvering proclaimed the welcome truth. 
It was one of those little squadrons with 
which the nautical heroes of our country had 
already gained themselves a name for bold- 
ness, Management and success, surpassing 
perhaps every parallel in ancient as well as 
modern times. ‘The commerce of the Greeks 
having been, at the commencement of the 


force was prepared to resist them. 
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war, ruined at a blow, the seamen and their 
vessels were all as suddenly converted to the 
objects of war. And most efficient instru- 
ments they were in working out the final 
triumph and independence of the nation.— 
Without the Ipsariots, the Hydriots and the 
Spezziots, what would have heen the result 
W hat would be the present condition of Greece? 
We knew well what even such small num- 
bers of diminutive vessels had effected against 
fleets of Ottoman ships, as numerous and 
enormous in size as those which now threaten- 
ed us. Yet we could not be certain that we 
had now any sure prospect of deliverance in 
this little squadron, They might have come 
merely to make a show of defence, and per- 
haps were wholly unprepared for an attack. 
Their only means of doing injury to the high 
and massive hulks of the enemy was by fire- 
ships; and whether they were provided with 
these, it was impossible for us to discover.— 
According to custom then, no mark what- 
ever could be seen to distinguish the charac- 
ter of any of the vessels. If any of them 
had been prepared for the purpose of carrying 
fire among the enemy, not a trace of it had 
been left in sight. There might be indeed 
one or several fireships all prepared for use; 
but, to all appearance, one appeared as much 
like it as another; or rather, not one wore 
any sign of such a destination. Even if pre- 
pared, and well prepared, still there could be 
no certainty that the attempt would be made: 
for it was well known that the wind must 
blow, and from a favorable quarter, or it 
would be impossible to give effect to the plan. 
One thing more: the crews of the Greek 
vessels must be favorably disposed, and lend 
all their powers to seconding the officers, or 
every other preparation and advantage would 
be in vain. And we were long left to reflec- 
tions like these ; for the Turkish ships con- 
tinued their strange movements, and their 
feeble enemies lay quietly at anchor. These 
seemed as mysterious in their inactivity as 
the others in their motions. 


I was once more in the town, when a 
change took place in the position of the par- 
ties. Suddenly, and in an evil hour for the 
enemy, as the event proved, the Ottoman 
cannon opened upon the Greek vessels. In 
an instant our countrymen were seen in ac- 
tive motion. Up came their anchors, out 
spread their white sails, and they flew over 
the water straight for the enemy. The can- 
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nonnade was redoubled by the Turks; but 
not a gun was fired in reply. On they press- 
ed, with all sails set, right for the very thick- 
est of the invaders. who turned their helms 
for the open sea, crowded canvass, and fled 
in consternation. I was now passing along 
the beach, at some distance from the town, 
with some of the last of our portable effects 
in my arms, when this singular naval action 
was going on. We felt that we were some- 
what exposed, although we knew that we 
were by no means objects of the Turkish 
cannonniers. Indeed we knew that they had 
no object, it being their invariable practice to 
fire their cannon as fast as possible, without 
the precaution of taking aim, or looking to 
see whether the muzzles point at the water 
or the sky. The knowledge of this made 
our seamen the more bold, as they always 
felt, in approaching Turkish vessels of any 
force whatever, that they were exposed only 
to the merest chance shooting. But, for the 
same reason, we felt that our walk along the 
beach at that moment was the more hazardous. 
We hastened therefore towards the higher 
ground, and partly for the purpose of attain- 
ing an eminence from which we might com- 
mand a more perfect view of the contest. 


In this we were soon gratified to our hearts’ 
content; for from the side of one of the 
mountains we erjoyed an uninterrupted view 
of the neighboring sea and coasts, and over- 
looked every ship of the flying Turks and all 
the litthe pursuing Greek Polaccas. ‘Zeta 
Miaulis!” Long live Miaulis! exclaimed 
some of our townsmen near us ; for they had 
discovered that our protectors were led hy 
that most distinguished man, who had already 
ranked as first among the naval champions 
of our country. Zeta Miaulis, Zeta Miaulis! 
resounded and was repeated again and again, 
as the lumbering fugitive hulks of the enemy 
pressed on in flight, with an appearance of 
terror which seemed quite unnecessary, 
groundless, and even ludicrous, when we 
compared them with their small and few 
pursuers, 

‘‘Long live Miaulis!” And see! how the 
foremost of the Greeks has almost reached 
one of the mighty Ottoman frigates! The 
wind favors, she gains fast upon her, and 
will soon overtake her. The frightened foe 
shows every mark of desperate fear; but all 
to no purpose. He dreads every Greek ves- 
sel as a fire-ship in disguise, and chiefly those 
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which are most forward in the pursuit. He most indifferent subjects, when viewed by 
strives and turns, but cannot escape. Straight the mind na suitable frame, nay furnish in- 


down upon him comes the little white-sailed 
Greek — and see, now a wreath of smoke 
arises: the ominous boat drops from her 
stern, the few articles on board that are to be 
saved are hastily thrown into it, the crew 
leap after them, and cut themselves adrift.— 
Now they ply their oars and are rapidly sepa- 
rated from their trusty vessel, which still 
bears on its course, with its helm lashed in 
its place, while clouds rise from the hatches 
and flames run up the rigging. Roars of de- 
spair burst from the Turkish hulk, now 
marked for sure destruction. Crash goes the 
little bowsprit as it strikes the sturdy planks 
of the frigate; smoke, sparks and flames 
spread over and rise up its side, and one 
mighty flame now envelopes both in a terrible 
conflagration. 

The impressions of the scene are still dis- 
tinctly on my mind, and the view of them 
from the heights to which we had fled for 
safety, produced the deepest and most inter- 
esting feelings. : 





Moralizing ona Pair of Stockings. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
sends the following letter to the editor, and 
Says it was written by Miss Ek. W., (now 
Mrs. Y., I believe,) and sent with a present 
of a pair of blue mixed woollen stockings, 
to her cousin, Judge W., on the eve of his 
marriage. 


Troy Fema.te Seminary, Dec. 10, 1829. 


Dear Cousin:—Herewith you will receive 
a present of a pair of woollen stockings, knit 
by my own hands; and be assured, dear cou- 
sin, that my friendship for you is as warm as 
the material, active as the finger work, and 
generous as the donation. 

But I consider this present as peculiarly 
appropriate on the occasion of your marriage. 
You will remark, in the first place, that there 
are two individuals united in one pair, who 
are to walk side by side, guarding against 
coldness, and giving comfort as long as they 
last. ‘The thread of their texture is mired, 
and so, alas, is the thread of life. In these, 
however, the white is made to predominate, 
expressing my desire and confidence that thus 
it will be with the color of your existence.— 
No Slack is used, for J believe your lives will 
be wholly free from the black passions of 
wrath and jealousy. The darkest color here 
is b/ue, which is excellent, where we do not 
make it too blue. 


Other appropriate thoughts rise to my 
mind im regarding these stockings. The 
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structive inferences. As saith the poet, 


“ The iron dogs, the peel and tongs, 
The bellows that have leathern lungs, 
The firewood, ashes, and the smoke, 
Do all to righteousness provoke.” 


But to the subject. You will perceive the 
legs of these stockings (by which I suppose 
courtships to be represented) are seamed, and 
by means of seaming were drawn intoasnarl, 
but afterwards comes a time when the whole 
is made plain, and continues soto the end and 
final toemy off. By this, I wish to take oe- 
occasion to congratulaie you that you are now 
through with seeming and have come to 
plain reality. Again, as the whole of these 
comely stockings were not made at once, but 
by the addition of one little stitch after ano- 
ther, put in with skill and discretion, until 
the whole presents the fair and equal piece 
of work which you see; so, life does not 
consist of one great action, but millions of 
little ones combined: and so may it be with 
your lives, no stitch dropped when duties are 
to be performed; no widening made, where 
bad principles are to be reproved, or economy 
is to be preserved ; neither seeming nor nar- 
rouimg where truth and generosity are in 
question: thus every siitch of life made right 
and set in the right place, none either too 
large or too small, too tight or too loose; thus 
may you keep on your smooth and even 
course, making existence one fair and consist- 
ent piece, until, together having passed the 
heel, you come to the very toe of life; and 
here in the final narrowing off, and dropping 
the coil of this emblematical pair of compan- 
ions, and comforting associates, nothing ap- 
pears but wife, the token of innocence and 
peace, of purity and light. May you, lke 
these stockings, the final stitch being dropped, 
and the work completed, go together ~~ 
the place where you were formed, to a hap- 
pier state of existence—a present from earth 
to Heaven. 


Hoping that these stockings and admoni- 
tions may meet a cordial reception, | remain 
in the true blue friendship, seemly yet with- 
out seeming, 

Yours from top to toe, 


E. W. 


Rhode Island.—This State was settled in 
1636, by English from Massachusetts; ac- 
ceded tothe Union in May, 1790; capitals, 
Providence and Newport. By the constitu- 
tion recently adopted, the qualifications for 
voting may be stated, omitting details, to be 
a freehold possession worth $134; or if in 
reversion, renting for $7, together with a 
vear’s residence in the State, and six months 
in the town: or, if no freehold, then two 
years’ residence in the State and six months 
in the town, 2nd payment of a dollar of tax, 
of militia service nistead. Area, 1,363 square 
miles. Population in 1840, 105,830. 
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THE MANTES. 


There are several species of this singular 
and awkward-looking insect. Mouffet 
tells us, that “they are called mantes, that 
is, fortune-tellers ; either because by their 
coming they do show the spring to be at 
hand, so Anacreon, the poet, sang or else 
they foretell death or famine, as Celius, the 
scholiast of Theocritus, writes ; or, lastly, 
because it always holds up its forefeet like 
hands, praying, as it were, after the man- 
ner of their diviners, who, in that gesture, 
did pour out their supplications to their 
gods. So divinea creature is this esteemed, 
that if achilde aske the way to such a place, 
she will stretch out one of her feet, and 
seldom or never misse. As she resembleth 
these diviners in the elevation of her hands, 
so, also, in likeness of motion, for they do 
not sport themselves as others do, nor leap, 
nor play, but walking softly, she returns 


her modestly, and showes forth a kind of 
mature gravity.” 


This tribe of insects, says a popular 
writer, which is scientifically termed Man- 
tes, is peculiar for the eggs being imbed- 
ded by the female in a case of matter of the 
consistence of fine parchment, of an orange 
color, nearly two inches in length, and 
about three-fourths of an inch in its greatest 
diameter. This mass is usually fixed to 
the stalk of some plant. As soon as one 
had succeeded in freeing itself from the 
egg, it ran off with the agility of an ant; 
the color, general form and size of which, 


it had a no less strict resemblance to than 
to its nimbleness. 


Reesel, determining to study their habits, 
enclosed the young mantes in a lass ves- 
Sel, but this confinement appeared to be 
excessively irksome ; the insects, according- 
ly, made every attempt to escape from their 
prison. While the insects ran about the 
glass, Roestel remarked that they frequently 
came in contact with each other, and that 
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when this was the case a battle ensued, and 
the victor, even at their tender age, always 
devoured its vanquished brother. Although 
Reesel was aware of the carnivorous pro- 
pensities of fhis tribe of insects, he did not 
imagine that these would be exercised on 
their own kind; and, thinking that so un- 
natural a proceeding could only have been 
occasioned by the cravings of hunger, the 
observer then supplied the imprisoned man- 
tes with ants for food. I had no sooner 
done so, says Reesel, than I perceived my 
error; my young insects fled before the 
ants like sheep from wolves. The whole 
community was in great commotion, and | 
soon saw the ants, which I had intended 
to be eaten, falling on, killing, and eating 
the mantes. 


The same observer, having put two into 
a glass case, and taken the precaution of 
satisfying their hunger, saw, nevertheless, 
that their cruelty was not surpassed by that 
of the spider. No sooner did the two in- 
sects espy each other, than both remained 
stiff and motionless, fixing their eyes on 
each other. In this condition they con- 
tinued a long time, when the whole frame 
of each became violently agitated ; the neck 
was stretched out, the wings expanded and 
fluttered, while the rest of the body and tail 
were moved with great agitation. They 
rushed towards each other with the utmost 
fury, and hewed away with their sharp, 
sabre-like forefeet, to use Reesel’s expression, 
like a couple of infuriated huzzars, 


Barrow has remarked, that the Chinese 
take advantage of the pugnacity of these 
insects, and keep them separate, in bamboo 
cages, for fighting, as some do game-cocks. 
He mentioned, that they attack each other 
with such ferocity, as seldom to quit their 
hold without bringing away, at the same 
time, a limb of their antagonist. 
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THE FOX OAKS AT FLUSHING, 


These two old and noble oak trees stoo! 
side by side through a succession of years, in 
the neighboring beautiful village of Flush- 
ing, until one of them was prostrated by a 
violent storm. Among the various vegetable 
beauties of that place, which the celebrated 
Linnean Garden has rendered celebrated, none 
offered such moral associations as the twin 
giant oaks: for tradition pointed at the spot 
shaded by their deep foliage, as one of the 
places where the celebrated George Fox col- 
lected some of his hearers in 1672, and de- 
livered several of those discourses, which 
produced strong and lasting impressions on 
the minds of many of our predecessors, in 
their early and more simple days. 


Several years ago, while both those vener- 
able trees remained, a French artist visited 
the spot, and made a drawing of them, which 
was afterwards published in France, with a 
description, accompanied by similar represen- 
tations and notices of several other trees in 
different parts of the United States, distin- 
Our 
engraving has been copied from that, and 


was designed for a large work on American 


guished by their historical associations. 
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forest trees, by Vr. D. J. Brown, now pre- 
paring, for the press of Messrs. Harper, a 
book which we can confidently and warmly 
recommend before hand to our readers, from 
our personal acquaintance with the science, 
taste and faithful researches of the author. 


There isa peculiar impression made upon 
the mind by the sight of a large and aged 
tree, standing in full vigor, covered with 
foliage, and extending its branches far aloft 
inthe ir. No language we believe can do 
full justice to the feelings which it can raise 
in the heart, or to the lofy and solemn 
thoughts which it can excite in the mind. 
From our earliest childhood to our last years 
we cannot remain indifferent to the appear- 
ance of so grand and beautiful an object ; 
and so salutary are the impressions it con- 
veys, that a taste for woodland scenes may 
be justly esteemed one of the most import- 
ant to be cultivated in persons of all classes 
and conditions in life. Happily many asso- 
ciations, from early times, are connected with 
the oak. Under the shade of it Abraham 
had pitched his tent on the plain of Mamre, 
and there he “ entertained angels unawares.” 
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In England, of the twenty-five species of 
trees most in use, the oak ‘* stands in the 
front rank.” It rises there with a straight 
trunk to the height of 40, 50, or 60 feet, when 
the branches strike out, nearly at right 
angles. The leaves are deeply lobed in most 
varieties, and clustered in bunches, among 
which the wind produces an agitation, with 
a low, murmuring sound, favorable to medi- 
tation, and well accordant with the venerable 
aspect of the tree. No tongue can describe 
the appearance of the numerous oaks in the 
old London Parks and Windsor Forest. On 
our first visit to the former, in our youth, 
they made impressions not to be effaced. 

Mr. Evelyn, in his Sylva, says he has 
counted between 300 and 400 circles in the 
trunk of an oak, which indicated the num- 
ber of years of its age. The King’s Oak, 
in Dennington Park, was 50 feet to the first 
limb ; and the lower part of the trunk, when 
squared for sale, measured five feet across. 
One in Shropshire was 9 feet through, and 
the branches extended 150 feet in diameter. 
One in Norbury measures 45 feet around ; 
and when felled, two men on horseback could 
not see each other over the trunk. An oak 
in Gloucestershire was 54 feet in circumfer- 
ence near the ground, and a heilow within 
was 16 feet in diameter. In Derbyshire was 
another hollow one, 68 feet round outside, 
and an ale-house was kept within, 16 feet 
long and 20 high. The celebrated oaks of 
King Alfred and Charles 2d. have long since 
perished. 


The oak is a tree of no less importance 
and interest in our country than elsewhere ; 
and, although the superior value of the white 
and some other varieties, have caused a 
scarcity of them in the older parts of the 
Union where they once abounded, we need 
but travel to Michigan and Illinois, to see 
them in great numbers, and in pristine size 
and majesty. In the latter state, says a 
friend, who has made the scenery of that re- 
gion a particular study, the trees are chiefly 
found on the banks of the streams, which flow 
through ravines, from one to three hundred 
feet below the surface of the vast level prai- 
rie. Some of the oaks are found scattered 
over that extensive plain, in the proportions 
of one, two, five, or more, to the acre: but 
in the deep cuts opened by the rivers, they 
abound in groves and woods, and there [ 
have often spent hours rapt in admiration of 
their venerable forms, beneath their solemn 
shadows, which have been deepening for 
centuries, and seem likely to remain, if left 
undisturbed by man, for centuries to come. 
What a noble product of vegetation is a gi- 
gantic oak! Yet how interesting is it to re- 
collect that its germ was once enclosed in 
an acorn! Many of the patriarchs of our 
most noble forests probably had their places 
assigned by the freaks of the squirrels; and 
thousands of future ones may be planted for 
the enjoyment and use of our successors by 
‘he men, nay even by the children of the pre- 
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sent day. We would say to every parent: 

see that each of your children plants at least 

one tree, and remind him from time to time, 

that he has thus done one laudable deed, 

which he may ever look upon with satisfac- 

tion. While there are acorns in our reach, 

and a spot of unoccupied land is left around, 

indeed, why should any of us ever indulge 
the = idea, that we are useless beings, 

and have no opportunity to do good ? 


We have many trees, in different parts of 
our country, in some way or other connected 
with important events in history, or with 
distinguished men. Some of these we de- 
sign to notice in future numbers of our mag- 
azine, having been, for many years, particu- 
larly interested in the subject, and havin 
taken pains to procure facts, drawings an 
descriptions, in the course of our reading, 
travels and intercourse with many persons 
of intelligence, observation, study, and 
taste. We take this opportunity to invite 
our readers to lend us their aid. Many of 
them, doubtless, may have it in their power 
to furnish something about some distinguish- 
ed tree, which will be valued by ourselves 
and others. 


In early childhood, the celebrated Charter 
Oak of Connecticut arrested our attention, and 
excited that reverence with which it is still 
regarded ; and we hope soon to have the 
gratification of introducing this noble old 
friend to the acquaintance of our distant 
readers. It is a remarkable fact, that sucha 
tree, which is said by tradition to have been 
spared by the axe, on account of its size and 
age, at the time when the original forest 
around it was cut duwn, should afterwards 
have served as a repository for the Charter 
of the Colony, after it had fallen into the 
possession of Sir Edmund Andross, the com- 
missioner of King Charles 2d., and yet sur- 
vive at the present day, in full strength and 
vigor. 

It is gratifying to find, that what we have 
said and done in relation to trees, has met the 
approbation of friends and strangers in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union. We can assure 
those who have addressed us with expres- 
sions of encouragement, that their kind words 
are not lost; and we hope te aid them still 
farther, and in different ways, if we find that 
their interest and exertions in our favor are 
continued. We anticipate the pleasure not 
only of contributing to the embellishment of 
many private and public grounds, in near 
and distant villages of our country, with or- 
namental and useful trees, but of adding for 
the coming spring, a few new flowers to the 
gardens, and a few new seeds to the farm. 





New-Hampshire.—This state was settled in 
1623 by Euglish; acceeded to the Union, 
June, 1788; capital, Concord. Every male 
citizen of 21 years of age, except paupers, 
has the right to vote. Area, 9,280 square 
miles. Population in 1840, 284,574. 
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CANINE SAGACITY. 


A House anda Family of four Children 
saved by a Dog.—Mr. Solon E. Betts, of 
Sansfield, (Ms.) being about to go out for 
an evening visit on New Year’s night, di- 
rected his eldest boy, a lad of some ten 
years of age, to put wood into the stove 
and to have a good fire when he and the 
other children went to bed, and to have the 
kindlings ready for the morning fire. The 
boy did so, but put the kindlings under the 
baker, so that the fire communicated to 
them from the stove. When the fire com- 
municated to the kindlings, the children 
had all gone to their bed, in the cham. 
ber, but there was a faithful watchman 
left below. Mr. B. had an _ intelligent 
spaniel, which seeing the fire communi- 
cate to the wood and from that to the floor, 
mounted up stairs to give the alarm, but find. 
ing that he could not make the boys under- 
stand him, he laid himself down on one of 
their beds for a few minutes. As ifaware 
of the increasing danger, he soon returned 
to the fire however, then to the bed again, 
and on his third visit to the chamber, he suc- 
ceeded by his barking and howling in awa- 
king the boys, all of w vhom had fallen asleep 
in the mean time. The smoke soon con- 
vinced them that the house was on fire; 
and when they entered the room below, 
where the fire was spreading, they found 
the faithful sentinel at his duty, striving to 
arrest the progress of the flames with all 
his energies, and scattering the burning 
brands with his teeth and paws in every di- 
rection about the floor, thinking, no doubt, 
that ifhe could not procure water, this was 
his last resort to save the house. It seemed 
that he had been doing the same before he 
succeeded in arousing the boys. ‘The fire 
burnt a large hole through the floor before 
the boys succeeded in ‘extinguishing it.— 


Springfield, (Mass.) Post. 





A Worthy Example.—One of those grati- 
fying exemplifications of a high-souled sense 
of honor, and honesty looking beyond the 
siatute- book for its standard of right, which 
occasionally illuminate the darkness of this 
work-day world, occurred in this city on 
Friday last, and we take great pleasure in 
chronicling it. On that day, an_ elderly 
genileman, a stranger, called at one of our 
Banks, and after introducing himself to the 
Directors and the other officers, made known 
the object of his visit. It seems that about 
twenty years ago, in 1827, he was an en- 
dorser, merely, on a note, the parties to 
which failed at that time, and after paying 
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to their creditors a dividend of seventy-six 
per cent., received a full discharge from all 
claims. The present Board of Directors 
were wholly unacquainted with the gentle- 
man or the transaction, and were obliged to 
seek a knowledge of it in the books and pa- 
pers of the Bank—the endorser insisting 
upon paying the balance of the debt, which 
he did, (notwithstanding the discharge, ) to 
the amount of about $1450. 


The gentleman, whose name ought not to 
be concealed, was John Williams, of Bos- 
ton, and we believe this is not the only trans- 
action of the kind with which he has been 
connected. He needs no utle but his simple 
name.—Salem Register, 








Duelling.—A death blow to this practice 
has been struck in Alabama. A Mr. Miles 
Ivey, conceiving that he had a cause of quar- 
rel with the member of the Legislature from 
Barbour county, challenged him to fight, and 
now finds himself convicted and sentenced to 
the penitentiary. 





Re-appearance of a Comet.—Biela’s Comet 
was observed at the Hydrographical office, 
Washington, on Monday night. Its place 
was in the southwest, and invisible to the 
naked eye, and, in the light of the full moon, 
presents, through the telescope, the appear- 
ance of a faint planetary nebula 2’ or 3° in 
diameter. 

The period of this comet is 6} years. It 
is the same which created such alarm among 
the French in 1832, lest it should come in 
collision with the earth. 





-——_ 


The Revolutionary Army.—It is pleasant 
to revive associations connected with the re- 
volution, and whatever has relation to that 
memorable event becomes of interest. A 
friend who has been searching among some 
old family records, glanced upon the follow- 
ing statement of the force of the United 
States, and as a matter of record and inter- 








est, we subjoin it :—U. S. Gaz. 
STATE oF THE U. S. Army in June 1778. 

Rank and file Infantry, 11,330 

Artillery, 1,281 

Cavalary, 506 

13,117 

Tue Army or THe Untrep States, Sept. 1778. 
Colonels, - 51 Surgeons, 69 
Lt. Colonels, - 43 Surgeons’ Mates, 50 
Majors, - 48 Sergeant Majors, 68 
Captains, - 311 Q. Mas. Sergts. 65 
First Lieutenants, 314 Drum Majors, 61 
Second do. 269 File Majors, 46 
Ensigns, - 117 Sergeants, 1,705 
Chaplains, 11 Drum. & Fifers, 997 
Adjutants, - 62 Rank & file, 30,134 
Paymasters, - 61 Artillery, 1,444 
(QJuarter Master, 62 Cavalry, 650 
Total, 36,708 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
| Continued from Vol. IL., p 19. 


Napoleon was born at Ajaccio, in Corsica, 
on the loth of August, 1769, and early entered 
the military school of Brienne. ‘There he 
engaged, with all the ardor of boyhood, in the 
exercises and studies which form, as it were, 
the alphabet of war ; being attracted as thou- 
sands of children have been, first by its mu- 
sic and tinsel, and then by that pride, love of 
power and lawlessness which are naturally 
planted deep in every heart. 





We may conjecture how much of that 
salutary discipline he learned, for which such 
institutions are sometimes praised. It is re- 
lated, that, in order to gain a license to leave 
the ground on a festival day, when the pupils 
had been ordered to remain at home, he blew 
up one of the walls with gunpowder, and 
ran away to join the sports in the public 
square. If he had had the blessing to be subject 
to good old-fashioned American family disci- 
pline for such a high-handed offence, he might 
perhaps have never dreamed of reducing all 
Europe to his own single will, which then 
gained one of its dangerous triumphs: but 
our principles, views, or objects of education 
did not prevail in the military schools of Eu- 
rope, nor in the household of Madame Jose- 
phine Bonaparte ! 


He was made a second lieutenant at six- 
teen, and joined the regiment of Lafere at 
Valence. He was promoied to a captaincy 
four years after; and in 1793 commanded the 
artillery at the siege of the British troops in 
Toulon, where he first distinguished himself 
by directing the cannon with great military 
science and skill. The next year he was 
commandant of the army in Italy; and, for 
his services, was made general of infantry in 
1795. ‘That same year he suppressed an in- 
surrection of the people in Paris, 

Hie was only 26 when he took command 
of the army of Italy, and gained four victo- 
ries over the Austrians in the northern part 
of that country, and soon got the control of 
the whole of the peninsula, so that the peace 
of Campo Fornio was concluded in the fol- 
lowing year. 

in 1798 he sailed for Alexandra, capturing 
Malta on the way; and after gaining posses- 
sion of Egypt, and all Syria, except Acre, his 
army was expelled by the British after the 
reduction of his fleet oif the Nile. 
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In 1799 a revolution was made in Paris, 
and Napoleon was proclaimed first Consul of 
France. In 1800 he marched another army 
into Italy, gained the battle of Marengo, and 
again took possession of the country. He 
was elected Consul for life in 1802; and, in 
1804 (December 2nd) sent for the Pope to 
crown him Emperor of France, but, snatching 
the crown from his hand, placed it upon his 
own head, assuming the title of Napoleon 
First. He was crowned King of Italy in 
March, 1805, in the city of Milan. 


During the first part of his career, Bona- 
parte excited the hopes of nations, with pro- 
mises of freedom and happiness, which they 
did not enjoy under their monarchs. But 
they soon found their mistake, and discovered 
that he was ambitious, and seeking only to 
extend and establish his own power. ‘There 
was many a point in his history, where he 
might have stopped, and resigned to the 
French, the Italians and other nations the 
night to form governments for themselves, 
and to pursue their own way to happiness. 
He would then have enjoyed a well-founded 
and lasting fame, and left an example of the 
most glorious kind to all succeeding genera- 
ions. Whatever theresults might have been, 
he could not have been held responsible for 
the conduct of nations left to their own will. 
There was one man who would have acted 
thus ; and it is difficult to speak with equal 
confidence of any other.—Unhappily Napo- 
leon was not a Washington. 


When the people of Europe had become 
convinced that their conqueror was not their 
friend, they encouraged their sovereigns to 
join aginst him: but a long and bloody con- 
flict lay beiore them. His oflicers and sol- 
diers, like himself, now feit their own inter- 
ests identified with conquest; and multitudes 
of the enthusiastic among the people, the 
corrupt, ignorant and deceived as well as 
those most opposed to the old systems of 
governments still adhered to him. In 1805 a 
new confederacy was formed against him, to 
oppose which he invaded Germany,took 30,000 
prisoners at Ulm, entered Vienna in Novem- 
ber, gained the victory of Ausierlitz, Dec. 2d, 
over the Emperors of Russia and Austria, 
concluded peace with the latter, created the 
electors of Bavaria and Wirtemburg kings, 
and his elder brother, Joseph, King of Naples. 
He invaded Prussia, Oct., 1806; and on the 
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3d gained the victory of Jena, with the con- 
quest of Prussia and Germany. 

His famous Berlin Decree was published 
Nov. 20th, excluding British trade from the 
continent, under which many American ships 
were afterwards seized, which were not paid 
for until within a few years. He defeated 
the Emperor of Russia at Eglan and Fried- 
land, in June, 1807; after which he made the 
treaty of Tilsit. In November he drove the 
King of Portugal to Brazil by conquering his 
kingdom. Dec. Ist he made his younger 
brother, Jerome, King of Westphalia. 
1808, May 5th, Charles the 4th of Spain 
gave up his claim to his crown; and Napo- 
leon’s brother Joseph was proclaimed in his 
place, on the 6th of June. Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia proposed peace with En- 
gland in September, which was refused. In 
October his armies in Spain drove the British 
forces to Corunna, and carried the new king 
to the capital to be crowned. 

But the Austrian armies taking a threaten- 
ing attitude, Bonaparte returned from Spam, 
to oppose them, and gained the victories of 
Abensburg, Eckmuh! & Ratisbon. 

Thus the great conqueror had gone on, 
from one victory to another, until he had re- 
duced to his control almost all Europe. 
Doubtless he felt as confident in his own 
abilities as thousands of other men did, even 
in our country; but nothing is more true, 
than that he would have been powerless, 
if the people of France and Europe had 
been such men as they should have been. 
All the talents and natural superior genius 
in the world, (if there be such a thing,) 
would have availed him nothing, unless 
there had been, as there was, a vast pre- 
dominance of vice, corruption and irreligion 
existing in Europe, prepared to sustain him, 
or if he had not used a course of various 
deceptions, and thus imposed upon many of 
the virtuous and patriotic, but too credulous 
of the people. 

(To be continued.) 





“The Musical A. B. C.”—by E. Ives— 
is a neat little work, just published, design- 
ed for thorough instruction of children 
in the science and art of vocal music. ‘The 
lessons are excellent and numerous, and 
secure more elementary practice than is 
usually given in schools, There is also a 
collection of hymns, songs, &c., partly ori- 
ginal, which furnishes a convenient and 
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valuable addition. We would urge parents 
and teachers to pay due attention to sing- 
ing. They may make it a most powerful 
assistant in the discipline and instruction of 
the family and the school; and a little ac- 
quaintance with the principles of the sci- 
ence will enable therm to use such a work 
as this with success. A great deal remains 
to be done, before our children will have 
that musical education which is demanded ; 
or rather the beginning can hardly be said 
to have been made. 





War IN THE Cevennes.—In the last 
number of the Foreign Quarterly Review 
is an article upon the “ war in the Ceven- 


” 


nes,” which followed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Ignorant friends, or 


secret enemies of the truth occasionally 
publish falsehoods, or misrepresentations, 
like the following. 


One day, Cavalier (a Protestant leader) 
stopped in the neighborhood of Ledignan, 
six mules laden with wines of Calvisson, 
intended for the table of Marshal Montre- 
vel (a Catholic general officer.) He re- 
tained the animals, and sent on the mu- 
leteers with a note, in which he informed 
the Marshall that the Camis-ads (a _ nick- 
name of the Protestants) were going to 
drink his wine to his health and that of his 
friends ; a ceremony which they duly per- 
formed. Upon another occasion, Cavalier, 
quartered at the deserted mansion at Fau, 
carried off four mules laden wiih sucking 
pigs, hares, turkeys, fowls, and bottles of 
excellent wine. At the same time one of 
his parties brought in a capture of a very 
different kind, but no less precious; a Je- 
suit, one of the missionaries who were 
preaching a crusade against the “ Children 
of God.” After having destroyed his es- 
cort, they carried him in, to be presented 
before Cavalier and the council of the pro- 
phets, in order that the desolation of Lan- 
guedoc might be avenged upon him. But, 
like hungry men, they shut him up in the 
vaults of the castle, and busied themselves, 
in the first place, in preparing their repast, 
keeping their victim for the dessert. In 
the middle of ihe feast, the men, in a trans- 
port of cruel joviality sent for the prisoners 
in order to to amuse themselves with his 
alarms. The Jesuit, who was in momen- 
tary expectation of death, was astonished 
when they invited him to place himself at 
a table and presented to him a roasted pig, 
stuffed, and as yet untouched. His joy, 
however was of short duration, for the exe- 
cutioner, or, as he was officially styled, the 
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“ exterminator,’ placed himself near him, 
and, raising his large cutlass, said to him, 
‘ Eat, father, take the best piece ; but be 
assured that whatever member you cut, the 
corresponding member of your own person 
shall be carved likewise.”? “ 1am not hun- 
gry,’ mournfully replied the Jesuit. No 
matter,” said the Camis-ards, “eat you 
must, and that instantly.” The unhappy 
priest turned his pig over and over, looked 
at his hosts, raised his eyes to heaven and 
sighed. ‘ Make haste!” cried the exter- 
minator in a terrible voice, brandishing his 
weapon. The good father was compelled 
to resign himself to his fate ; and, making 
a desperate effort, he contrived to suck out 
the stufling without cutting the pig. ‘The 
Camis-ards, surprised and enchanted by 
this ingenious turn, uttered shouts of laugh- 
ter and applause. The story was repeated 
to Cavalier, who was then at table in an 
adjoining chamber. He sent for the priso- 
ner and gave him his liberty, saying, he 
was really worthy to be a Camis.ard, since 
they also lived only by stratagem. 

Tales like the above are designed to 
counteract the accounts of the horrible re- 
alities of the most inhuman _butcheries 
practised on the very persons who are here 
represented as taking the place, and prac- 
tising on the principles of their unrelenting 
enemies. ‘The story was perhaps written 
by a Jesuit. 








PARENTS’ & TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Geography and History. 


Greece.—What are the boundaries of 
Greece—the latitude and longitude? What 
country in America is in the same latitude? 
W hat islands are there in Greece? What 
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ment the land of Javan. The arts of build- 
ing ships and large houses and temples of 
stone were brought there in early times by 
colonies of Egyptians, and letters by the 
Pheenicians from Syria. Those colomies 
grew into powerful states, several of which 
were republics for many ages, in which the 
people chose their own rulers, as we do now. 


(Let the parent or teacher ask questions 
on these subjects. ) 





WAR FOR OREGON 


It has been suggested in distinguished 
quarters that the ‘Territory of Oregon is 
worthless. It has also been said on both sides 
of the Atlantic that the territory cannot long 
be governed either trom Westminster or 
Washington ; but that it will require a sepa- 
rate government of its own. If either of 
these assertions be true, a war, in this age of 
civilization, to determine the tide to Oregon, 
will be “ monstrous ” and “ impious ” beyond 
any wager of battle in history. ‘The follow- 
ing verses from an ancient newspaper will fit- 
ly illustrate the folly of both nations that en- 
gage in it.—Boston Daily Adv. 


Ciympy and Crop, two surly clowns, 

As reeling home one night 

From alehouse, where their sappy crowns 
They’d soak’d in sad’ning plight, 

While all the azure tinted sky 

Spread out its clear expanse, 

And all the glittering train on high 
Seem’d o’er their heads to dance— 

Quoth Clump to Clod, ‘* I tell thee what! 
*T only with that I 

‘* As much good pasture land had got 

‘* As | can see blue sky.” 

“ And I,”’ quoth Cloda to Clump, “should like 
“Thy wish to beat by far, 

‘* And have, to prove a wealthier tyke, 

‘* An ox for every star.” 

** Ah but,” says Clump, “ to veed them all 


gulfs and bays, capes and promontories, 5 ~ W hat pasture could be vound ?” 
", ‘e £ -° .o@ ° 
ports, mountains, rivers. divisions, cities? Enough, says Clod, “ vor great and small : 
> D ie the 2 ©“ Td veed them on thy ground. 
( Describe them. , ' . vs 9 
) a j ‘ What! and without my leave?” says 
) 1. The climate is generally very mild Clump, 
; and healthful, and the soil fertile in the val- 2 ‘Ay, that I would,” says Cloddy. 
2 lies, so that the country producesabundance 5) Quoth Clump, “then thee my head shall 
‘ of grain, oil, wine, and silks, as well as dif- thump, ‘. 
/ 2 - - : ° . ‘é 
2 ferent fruits. The surface is extremely ir- a I ws bump 7 ~T F 
§ regular, so that it is difficult to travel many Ae te mony Soapemee re viump and Clod, 
? iles in any part wi ‘rossi ia —— 
2 mil s in any part without crossing moun- Till both lay sprawling un the sod, 
} tains or w inding through narrow defiles.— And scarce a fist could wag. 
» The shores are bold and rocky; and the ‘*Now where’s your oxen, Clod ?” says 
face and form of the country have been of Clump. 
great use, both in ancient and moderntimes, 2 “ And where,” says Clod, “* your ground ?” 
. . : 2 ° ) > 9 . - 
¢ in defending the inhabitants from their ene- Both sigh’d, and, carcase raised on stump, 
2 mies, and in promoting commerce. : ——— er round ; dal; 
2. Greece was early peopled by some of — ‘ + aye i inaamatinat 
the descendants of Jap ‘) th 2 And all deceiving eyes, 
scendan eth; and the coun- 2.) [Th : 
iy reel Ayr ; he Old T at looked for oxen in the stars, 
y ad in the Old Lesta- §$ And pasture from the skies. 
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DREADFUL STORM & SHIPWRECK- 


On Saturday night and Sunday, the 14th 
and 15th of February, a very violent snow 
and wind storm, from E. N. E., prevailed 
on the coast, which caused in a few hours 
the wreck of several vessels and the loss of 
many lives. 

‘The N. Orleans packet ship John Min- 
(urn struck on Squam Beach, about 3 on 
Sabbath morning, heeled and lay on her 
side, with the deck exposed to the waves.— 
The Captain sent five men to shore with a 
rope, but it soon broke ; and at 10 the ship 
went to pieces, and all the other persons 
were soon drowned: viz., Captain Stark, 
his wife, daughter and son, with sailors 
and passengers, about 30 in all. The car- 
go was worth about $60,000. 

The Swedish barque Lotty, with corn 
and rice for Antwerp, went ashore at 9 
P. M., and the captain and mate were 
drowned, 

The barque New Jersey was wrecked 
very near the Lotty. She was a Savannah 
packet.—Crew saved. 

The schooner Register, from Newbern, 
was driven on the beach in front of the 
Long-Branch Hotel, and lost one passenger. 
The cargo was scattered along the shore 
for three miles, 

The schooners Arkansas and Pioneer 
were thrown on Deal Beach; and the 
schooner Alabama on Squam Beach. 

There were many disasters on other 
parts of the coast. At New Haven, it is 
said, the snow fell deeper than it had in six 
years. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
New York, Jan. 29, 1846. 
Mr. Dwieur. 

Sir:—The within is a 
piece of my composition for which | would 
respectfully ask a place in your magazine, 
if you think it worthy of as much notice. 

I trust the sentiments are correct, and 


hope that my course through life may accord 
with them. 


Respectfully, your young friend 
and well-wisher, 
H. C. B. 
Let us do Good. 


We have a soul whose welfare for eter- 
nity will be affected by our actions in this 
life. We should then improve, to the best 
of our abilities, the time and talents given 
to us by our Creator, keeping in view His 
honor and glory and the good of our fellow 
beings. 
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It isa sad spectacle to behold men, en- 
dowed with noble faculties, living in the 
world where sin abounds, without making 
any exertions to allay its blighting influence. 
Suffering humanity receives no assistance 
fromthem. They 
‘never raise their thoughts so high : 

Like brutes they live, like brutes they die.” 

On the contrary, it is a spectacle which 
commands the admiration of the intelligent 
and well disposed, to see one laboring pa- 
tiently and zealously to dispense happiness 
among his fellow-creatures. Such a one is 
avting the part of a rational and immortal 
being ; and, if actuated by right motives, 
will receive an imperishable crown. He 
feels that he has a work to do, and knows 
he is not pursuing a shadow, like him 
whose soul is wrapped in the things of time. 
And, when about to leave the world, he 
can look with satisfaction upon his past life, 
and say, “1 have not lived in vain.” 





We can all do some good, with our va- 
rious opportunities and qualifications, and 
the aggregate—how immense! There are 
varions benevolent institutions, such as Bi- 
ble, ‘Tract and Missionary societies, the 
Sabbath-school, and kindred associations, in 
the support of which we are serving God, 
our country and humanity. 


Let us not fold our arms and look with 
complacency upon the wants of our fellow 
mortals, but let us do what good we can, 
ere we sleep in death. 





Yankee Rovers —At the New England 
dinner at Washington, on the 23d ult., 
Judge Woodbury said :— 


‘ At this moment an emigrant from the 
shores of the Winnipiseogee Lake in New 
Hampshire, holds a high rank in the na- 
vy of Russia. Another from the same 
State, has manufactured cannon for the 
Sublime Porte, in the dock yards and ar- 
mories of Constantinople; and within a 
month I parted with one of her hardy and 
intelligent mechanics, on his way to Mex- 
ico, Where he and his families have built 
cotton manufactories, more than five hun- 
dred miles west of the capital of M«nte- 
zuma ; on rivers that tumble into the Pa- 
cific. Ask, likewise, who established the 
great stage lines in that kingdom, and you 
will find that it was another emigrant 
from the mountains of the Granite State, 
and that the carriages which now run over 
the ground where Cortez marched to vic- 
tory were built either on the banks of the 
Merrimack or the Hudson.”’ 
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Mr. Dwicut.—I send you the enclosed, 
not with the thought that they will ever be 
published, but rather with the intention of 
making a commencement of sending you 
weekly contributions in the hopes that some- 
times you may find one worthy some corner 
in your entertaining family newspaper. 

Dec. 6, 1849. () UINCY. 
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LINES. 


There is a thought—each hour brought 
Which solemnly does cry 

Within my ear, when no one’s near, 
“T very soon must die.” 


That self same thought, though daily brought 
To men both low and high, 

They can’t conceive, they soon must leave 
This earth, and quickly die. 


Some would now cease to live in peace, 
And hard for war do try; 

Rejoiced that they have found a way 
To make men sooner die. 


Oh thou Great God, the Mighty Lord, 
Who reigns in heaven on high, 

Thy aid do give, that men may live 
Always prepared to die. 


In heaven above, in purest love, 
Without a pain or sigh: 

Or else in hell, we each must dwell, 
For we must shortly die. 





Solution of the Enigma in our last num- 
ber, page 16th.—Time is short. Tortoise. 
Rome. Sihor. Emir. Rose. 





THe PRESIDENT OF THE AcADEMY OF ARTS 
AND Screncss, at Paris, has written a letter, 
in reply toa Mr. Driscoll, of Warren, R. I. 
who had addressed him upon the subject of 
an artificial arm, the work of a Dutch sculptor, 
M. Van Petersens, which was presented to 
the notice of the Academy by M. Magendie, 
and a partial description of which appeared 
in the Journal des Debats. Mr. Driscoll has 
had the great misfortune to lose both his 
hands, and has worn two artificial hands for 
eleven years. ‘Though ofthe best construction 
says the Providence Journal that he could 
obtain in this country, they are very imperfect 
compared with the artificial arm referred to 
in the Paris paper, and which we doubt not 
is altogether the best contrivance that has 
been invented to supply the want of the na- 
tural limb, It wall sustain a weight of about 
eight or ten pounds. It enables the man who 
Wears it to write, to eat with a common knife 
and fork, to dress himself, using hooks and 
eyes instead of buttons in a part of his dress; 
to walk with a cane, to hold a book, and in 
many other ways to supply the want of the 
natural organs. The cost for one of these 
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hands is 800 francs, for two 1500 francs ; and 
it is advisable to have two sets, in case one 
gets out of order. ‘They can be easily re- 
paired by a common watchmaker. 





New Mode of Making Butter.—The fol- 
lowing is from the London correspondence 
of the Boston Atlas. 


Another discovery has recently been made, 
which I think it right to mention, as it may 
be perhaps adopted in America with advan- 
tage. Itis rather a curious idea, certainly, 
for a bishop to become a patent butter maker, 
but so it is. The right reverend father, 
the Lord Bishop of Derry, has lately discover- 
ed that the old process of churning may be 
done away with. He sends a stream of at- 
mospheric air through the cream, and the 
oxygen of the atmosphere thus coming in 
contact with it, speedily converts it into but- 
ter, of a better quality and with less labor 
than by the old process. Eleven gallons of 
cream, On one occasion, produced twenty-six 
pounds of butter. ‘This mode of butter 
making is now becoming general, and perhaps 
some of your agricultural readers may take 
the hint. 


EE 


To Our Svusscrisers.—Those who wish 
to receive the second volume, and have not 
paid for it, are requested to send $1 without 
further delay through the Post-master, or by 
mail, without paying postage. 

Those who wish to withdraw their names, 
are requested to return the last number re- 
ceived, with the name and address. It will 
be stopped forthwith. 





To att our Svusscrisers.—If eaeh will 
procure one new subscriber, it will be ren- 
dering an important service to a new pub- 


lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benefit. 
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[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving i* by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 

6 sets for $5. 

Back numbers can be supplied. 
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* The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver.”"—JV. Y. Observer. 


“It should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. : , uy 


_The New York Methodist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms. Also many other papers. ' 
Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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